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After the students are welcomed into the stage area, we ask that 
applause be withheld until the end of our program, when it will be graciously received. Thank you! 


PROGRAMME 

In the beginning...And the Spirit (The Creation] Franz Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) 

Wesley Hui, bass-baritone; Third Year Oratorio Class Chorus 

And God saw the Light...Now vanish before the holy beams (The Creation] Franz Joseph Haydn 

David Walsh, tenor 

Quoniam tu solus sanctus (Missa Sanctae Caeciliae] Franz Joseph Haydn 

Anna-Julia David, soprano; Sierra Ward-Bond*, soprano 

Laudamus te (Great Mass in C minor, K. 427J Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791) 

Kathryn Johnston, soprano; Rachel Allen, soprano 

Domine Deus (Gloria] Antonio Vivaldi (1678-1741) 

Frances Beg, soprano; Salena Harriman, soprano 

Laudamus te (Missa Sanctae Caeciliae] Franz Joseph Haydn 

Roanna Kitchen, soprano; Sophia Mackey, soprano 


*Sierra is not able to perform today due to illness, but her collegiality and excellent preparation for this concert is 
acknowledged. 


We wish to acknowledge this land on which the University of Toronto operates. For thousands of years it has been the traditional land of the Huron-Wendat, the Seneca, 
and most recently, the Mississaugas of the Credit River. Today, this meeting place is still the home to many Indigenous people from across Turtle Island and we are 

grateful to have the opportunity to work on this land. 







Stricke des Todes (Lobgesang , Op. 52J 


Felix Mendelssohn (1809-1847) 


Angelo Moretti, tenor; Burak Yaman, tenor; Frances Beg, soprano 
Nun scheint in vollem Glanze der Himmel (Die Schopfung) Franz Joseph Haydn 

Wesley Hui, bass-baritone; Sebastian Gayowsky, bass-baritone 
Hear ye, Israel (Elijah) 


Felix Mendelssohn 


Khadija Mbowe, soprano; Erica Simone, soprano 

Woe unto them who forsake Him! (Elijah) Felix Mendelssohn 

Yelena Gavrilova, soprano 

Fac ut portem Christi mortem (Stabat Mater) Gioachino Rossini (1792-1868) 

Danielle Nicholson, mezzo-soprano; Alessia Vitali, mezzo-soprano 
Der du die Menschen lassest sterben (Zwei geistliche Lieder, Op. 112J Felix Mendelssohn 

Maria Milenic, mezzo-soprano 


Sei getreu bis in den Tod (Paulus) 


Felix Mendelssohn 


Arieh Sacke, tenor 


Sanctus, Domine Deus Sabaoth (Te Deum) Antonin Dvorak (1841-1904) 

Yekaterina Sultanbekova, soprano 


Jerusalem! (Paulus) 


Felix Mendelssohn 


Grace ChuYii Liang, soprano 


Fac ut ardeat cor meum (Stabat Mater) 


Antonin Dvorak 


Danlie Acebuque, baritone 


Selections from Dona nobis pacem Ralph Vaughan Williams (1872-1958) 

Agnus Dei 
Reconciliation 

Olivia LaPointe, soprano; Luke Noftall, baritone; Third Year Oratorio Class Chorus 


Traditionally this concert pays tribute to Remembrance Day - the light of companionship of those near and far is often 
the element that sustains the human spirit during the unspeakable experiences of warfare. The regard and respect 
expressed on that day should have no fixed date. We again wish to dedicate this program to those whose lives have been 
harshly interrupted by human conflict and those who continue to serve humanity's struggle for freedom and tolerance. 



SONGS OF REQUIEM AND LIGHT PROGRAMME NOTES 


Light - one of the oldest concepts of human thought. The word, in its multiple meanings of illumination and 
measurement (both tangible and abstract - opposite of darkness, a light object, as light as a feather, bring 
something to light, the light of one's life], and its associated words have permeated every arena of human study, 
exploration and experience. The symbolism of light as understanding and knowledge traverses all languages and 
cultures. 

Subjects such as religion, the arts (music, literary arts and visual arts] sciences (physics, medicine and health, 
geography and climate], mathematics (measuring speed of light], philosophy and social sciences employ the word 
and its innumerable derivatives in countless ways. 

The phenomenon of light allows plants and animals to develop processes for energy, and human beings use it to 
achieve a better way of life - to heat our homes, to cook, to survive. The associated word - fire - is listed as one of 
the oldest in the English language and has obvious connotations connected to survival. Humans cannot survive 
without light in all its manifestations - even in the definition of darkness - absence of light. Consistent with the 
characterization of light and darkness in many cultures, light is a positive concept, whereas darkness is primarily 
negative. 

In order for the light to shine so brightly, the darkness must be present. Sir Francis Bacon 

Haydn's oratorio The Creation was the first major work of its kind to be published concurrently in two languages 
(German and English], Haydn's intention was accessibility and an attempt to illuminate understanding in diverse 
audiences. 

At this time of Remembrance, let there be the light of understanding, of tolerance, and let us continue to shine a 
light on the events of the past in order to positively illuminate our future. 


Wesley Hui: We begin the program with the opening from Haydn's The Creation. With the opening text from the 
book of Genesis, Haydn illustrates the contrast of obscurity and form with darkness and light. Through tonal and 
formal ambiguity, Haydn sets the stage for the brilliance of light to shine forth from the words of God. 

In the beginning God created the heav’n and the earth, and the earth was without form, and void; 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters; 

And God said '‘Let there be Light." 

David Walsh: The Creation, written between 1797 and 1798 by Joseph Haydn, depicts and celebrates the 
Judeo-Christian creation of the world. The first aria that is sung is sung by the archangel Uriel. This aria depicts the 
creation of light, the holy beams, in the darkness. With the creation of light comes the creation of day, and with the 
disappearance of darkness, the evil spirits relinquish to the depths of hell. 

And God saw the Light that it was good; and God divided the Light from the darkness. 

The gloomy dismal shades of dark, the first of days appears. 

Disorder yields to order, to order fair the place. 

Anna-Julia David & Sierra Ward-Bond: The Quoniam, in C Major from Joseph Haydn's St. Cecilia Mass, Hob. XXII: 
5, composed in 1773, is a passage praising God the Father and Christ. The text emphasizes the Christian Church 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity and represents Christ as the light of hope saving mankind from their sins. 


Quoniam tu solus sanctus, tu solus Dominus, tu 
solus Altissimus, Jesu Christe. 


For thou alone art Holy, Thou alone are the Lord Thou 
alone are the most high Jesus Christ. 



Rachel Allen, Kathryn Johnson: Mozart's Laudamus te, from his Great Mass in C minor, is an aria overflowing with 
light and joy. Composed in Vienna in 1782-83 for a first performance in Salzburg, Mass in C minor was written to 
honour of Mozart's wife, in fulfilment of a vow he made to her. The Laudamus te takes place in the Gloria, which is a 
doxology known as the Angelic Hymn in the Mass ordinary. While the opening text of the Gloria recalls the angel's 
annunciation to the shepherds on the night of Christ's birth, the aria is an outpouring of worship and praise 
towards Christ, who in the Christian faith was the bringer of light to the world. 

Laudamus te, benedicimus te, adoramus te, We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we 

glorificamus, te. glorify Thee. 

Frances Beg & Salena Harriman: Domine Deus is a movement from Vivaldi's Gloria, which was composed in 
about 1716. The text doesn't have a biblical character attached to it, but is simply a prayer from a humble servant 
of God, attempting to find the divine light through their prayers. 

Domine Deus, Rex coelestis, Deus Pater omnipotens. Lord God, King of heaven, God the Father Almighty. 

Roanna Kitchen & Sophia Mackey: "Laudamus te" is the soprano solo from the Gloria movement of Haydn's Missa 
Cellensis in honorem Beatissimae Virginis Mariae, which was composed in 1766. After the original score of the mass 
was burned in the Eisenstadt fire it was published in 1807, and was dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary. The 
Virgin Mary is often seen as a divine figure, being the mother of Jesus who stated, "I am the light of the world. 
Whoever follows me will not walk in darkness, but will have the light of life" John 8:12. 

Laudamus te, benedicimus te, adoramus te, We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we 

glorificamus, te. glorify Thee. 

Angelo Moretti & Burak Yaman: Stricke des Todes is the 7th movement from Mendelssohn's 11 movement 
symphony cantata Lobgesang. In this aria, the tenor, who sings as one of the faithful, describes how the struggles of 
death and the fear of hell have them surrounded and broken. They wander in darkness and faithfully wait for God's 
word to illuminate them. In the recitativo, we hear the tenor ask the watchman if the night, being the eternal 
darkness of death, will soon pass, to which he tells them to be more patient. The tenor asks numerous more times 
before finally receiving an answer from God, through the voice of a heavenly angel, telling them that the night has 
finally gone and that the light of God will illuminate them all. 


Stricke des Todes batten uns umfangen, 
und Angst der Holle hatte uns getroffen, 
wir wandelten im Finsternis. 

Er aber spricht: Wache auf! derdu schlafst, 
stehe auf von den Toten, ich will dich erleuchten. 
Wirriefen in der Finsternis: 

Hiiter, ist die Nacht bald hin? 

Der Huter aber sprach: Wenn der Morgen 
schon kommt, so wird es doch Nacht sein; 
wenn ihr schon fraget, so werdet ihr doch 
wiederkommen, und wiederfragen: 

Hiiter, ist die Nacht bald hin? 

Die Nacht ist vergangen. 


The bonds of death had held us 
and fear of death had come upon us, 
we wandered in darkness. 

But he spoke: Awake, you who sleep, 
arise from the dead, I will give you light. 

We cried out in the darkness: 

Watchman, will the night soon pass? 

But the watchman said: Though the morning 
comes, yet so will come night: 
if you ask, so again will you 
return and ask again: 

Watchman, will the night soon pass? 

The night is departed 


Sebastian Gayowsky & Wesley Hui: In Nun Scheintin vollem Glanze der Himmel, the angel Raphael is describing 
all the wonders that God has created, from the bugs and worms in the ground to the fish in the sea. Raphael sings of 
how full of light and awe-inspiring the world is now that life has been created. He then juxtaposes the 
completeness of the Earth with God's work being incomplete because there is not any being that can worship God 
yet. 



Nun scheint in vollem Glanze der Himmel, nun 
prangt in ihrem Schmucke die Erde. 

Die Luft erfullt das leichte Gefieder; 
die Wasser schwellt der Fische Gewimmel; 
den Boden druckt die Tiere Last. 

Dock war noch alles nicht vollbracht. 

Dem Ganzen fehlte das Geschopf 
das Gottes Werke dankbar seh'n, 
des Herren Gute preisen soil. 


In full glory shines the heaven; 
the earth is beautifully clad; 

Winged creatures fill the air; 

The water swells with shoals offish; 

The weight of beasts is felt by the earth; 
Yet not all work is complete. 

Wanted still, the human being 
to praise God's mighty power, 
with thankful heart. 


Khadija Mbowe & Erica Simone: The people of Israel have now seen the power of God through the acts of the 
prophet Elijah. Their faith has been restored, however they must confront the error of their ways. Hear Ye, Israel, is 
the light of hope, comfort, and a new beginning, after a period of pure darkness and uncertainty. 


Hear ye, Israel, hear what the Lord speaketh: 
0, hadst Thou heeded my commandments! 
Who hath believed our report? 

To whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? 
Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, 
and His Holy One, to him oppressed by tyrants; 
thus saith the Lord: I am He that comforteth. 
Be not afraid, for I am thy God, I will 
strengthen thee! 


Say, who art thou, that thou art afraid of a man that 
shall die; 

andforgettest the Lord thy Maker, 
who hath stretched forth the heavens, 
and laid the earth’s foundations? 

Say, who art thou? 

Be not afraid, for I am thy God, I will strengthen thee! 


Yelena Gavrilova: "Woe unto them" is an aria sung by alto. In this piece the alto represents an angel, the 
messenger of God who warns people about destruction that awaits them since they dared to go against His will. 
Even though the message is threatening and dark, there is indication that God will forgive their trespasses. Multiple 
repetition of the word "redeemed" indicates that the light of hope is still there. 


Woe unto them that forsake Him! 

Destruction shall fall upon them, for they have transgressed against Him. 
Though they are by Him redeemed, yet they have spoken falsely against Him. 
Though they are by Him redeemed, even from Him they have fled. 


Danielle Nicholson & Alessia Vitali: Rossini's Stabat Mater mezzo-soprano solo "Fac ut portem" is the seventh 
movement of the work which expresses indirectly the pain and suffering that Christ is experiencing on the cross, 
and how the poet wants to share that suffering. In this short movement, there is an overwhelming lack of hope and 
light, as wounds, suffering, darkness and death are so prevalent. However, there is a glimmer of light, as the text 
also depicts that amidst the darkness, one is intoxicated by the love of Christ. It foreshadows the light that comes 
after Jesus' death: his Resurrection, which portrays how love and light prevail through even the darkest and 
deepest suffering. 


Fac ut portem Christi mortem 
Passionis fac consortem et plagas recolere 
Fac me plagis vulnerari, cruce hac inebriari 
Ob amorem Filii 


Allow me to bear Christ’s death, 

Allow me to share of His suffering, 

And to be mindful of His wounds, 

Allow me to suffer through His wounds, 
And become intoxicated 
through the love of your Son. 



Maria Milenic: "Der du die Menschen lassest sterben" was originally supposed to be featured in the Mendelssohn's 
oratorio Paulus. The text, from Psalm 90, deals with themes of fleeting life, using visuals of a stream that drifts by, 
and grass that will eventually shrivel. The image of blossoming life is immediately tarnished by words used, such 
as "fruhe", meaning short-lived, and "welk wird," meaning "will fade." This text may not apply as directly to today's 
social climate as we do not generally live solely for the purpose of passing on happily to the afterlife. Opportunity 
of longer life is progressively increasing with today's technology. Despite this, this piece reminds us to take time to 
appreciate the "short-blossoming" of youth. 


Der du die Menschen lassest sterben und sprichst: 
Kommt wieder Menschenkinder! 

Du lassest sie dahin zieh'n wie einen Strom, 

und sind wie ein Schlaf, 

gleich wie ein Gras, das doch bald welk wird. 

Das Fruhe bliihet und bald welk wird gleich 
wie ein Gras. 


Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, 

Return, ye children of men. 

Thou earnest them away as with a flood; 
they are as a sleep: 

in the morning they are like grass which groweth up. 
In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; 
in the evening it is cut down, and withereth. 


Arieh Sacke: In this aria, the voice of Christ reassures Paul to remain faithful amidst his persecution. As a reward 
for his faith, Jesus offers Paul the Crown of Life. In his direct, yet consolatory words "Fiirchte dich nicht, ich bin bei 
dir" ("Fear not; I am with you"] Jesus affirms his stalwart and everlasting commitment to Paul. While this promise 
reflects a principal tenet in Christian eschatology, it can be further appreciated for its universal message of finding 
solace in faith. The serenity of Mendelssohn's exquisite musical setting illuminates the uplifting, compassionate 
ethos of this message. 

Sei getreu bis in den Tod, Be thou faithful unto death, 

so will ich dir die Krone des Lebens geben! and I will give to thee a crown of life. 

Fiirchte dich nicht, ich bin bei dir! Be not afraid. My help is nigh. 


Yekaterina Sultanbekova: Te Deum is a Latin hymn to God the Father and Christ the Son, traditionally sung on 
occasions of public rejoicing. According to legend, it was improvised antiphonally by St. Ambrose and St. 
Augustine. The texts are traditional statements of belief, set in prose, moving from glory and rejoicing to awe and 
quiet reflection only at the central soprano solo 'Sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth’. 


Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 
Pleni sunt caeli et terra majestatis gloriae tuae. 
Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus. 

Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 

Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 

Te per orbem terrum sancta confitetur ecclesia. 
Patrem immensae majestatis; 

Venerandum verum et unicum Filium; 

Sanctum quoque paraclitum spiritum. 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 

Heaven and earth are full of the Majesty of thy Glory. 
The glorious company of the Apostles praise thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets praise thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs praise thee. The Holy 
Church throughout the world doth acknowledge thee; 
The Father of an infinite Majesty; 

Thine honourable, true, and only Son; 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 


Grace Chu Yu Liang: Many Christian scholars would say this is Jesus's last lament for the city that disappointed 
him the most, since he had the highest hope for it. "Jerusalem" meant peace, so it was intended as place of unity for 
his followers. Instead, it was filled with sinners. The most unforgivable sin was shunning the light of Lord away. 


Jerusalem, die du totest die Propheten, 
die du steinigest, die zu dir gesandt. 

Wie oft hab ich nicht deine Kinder versammeln 
wollen, und ihr habt nichtgewollt! 


Jerusalem! Thou that killest the Prophets, 
thou that stonest them which are sent unto thee! 

How often would I have gather'd unto me thy children, 
and ye would not. 



Danlie Acebuque: Dvorak wrote this cantata as a reaction to the death of his daughter, Josefa. Stabat Mater is a 
13 th century Christian hymn to Mary that portrays her suffering as Jesus Christ's mother during his crucifixion. "Fac, 
ut ardeat cor meum," declares that may the burning of my heart through Christ's love please him and grants me 
eternal peace. In this piece, the source of light as the singer is singing is God's love causing his heart to burn. In the 
context of this large work, the theme is from darkness to light. 

Fac ut ardeat cor meum In amando Christum Grant that my heart may burn 

Deum, utsibi complaceam. In loving Christ my God, 

So that I may be pleasing to Him. 

Olivia LaPointe & Luke Noftall: Williams composed his cantata Dona Nobis Pacem in 1936 as a plea for peace by 
referring to recent wars, as well as the ever-growing fear of a new one. The cantata opens with an imploring cry 
from the soprano soloist asking for God’s peace and light to shine bright within the darkness of war, carnage and 
death. 

The baritone solo in the third movement reflects this loss of light, as he is surrounded by the devastation and 
darkness that war has brought onto the earth. This movement illustrates a moment in time where a soldier has 
come across the fallen corpse of his enemy, but no longer sees him as an enemy, but as someone as human and 
divine as himself. Through the sacred and secular texts Williams selected for this piece, he illustrates musically his 
plea for peace, the light of God, tolerance and understanding. 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, Lamb of God, you that taketh away the sins of the 

Dona nobis pacem. world, grant us peace. 

Word over all, beautiful as the sky, Beautiful that war and all its deeds of carnage must in time be utterly lost, 
That the hands of the sisters Death and Night incessantly, softly, wash again, and ever again this soiled world; 
For my enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin —/ 
draw near, bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in the coffin. —Walt Whitman 

Dona nobis pacem Grant us peace 


This program has been made possible by the contributions of many people. My class and I would like to 
express our deepest appreciation and admiration to our outstanding class pianist Frances Armstrong, 
whose professional integrity and exceptional artistry have made an invaluable contribution to our 
preparations for today’s performance. My class and I would also like to thank Valeska Cabrera for her 
positive and productive rehearsals, and her unwavering guidance in performance. We are grateful for the 
input of voice teachers and coaches who have taken the time to support the singers in their preparation, 
sharing their expertise and insight. 


Upcoming Performances: 

Women on the Verge Thu Nov 15 | 12:10 pm | Walter Hall 

Friday Night Flights (open to students only] Fri Nov 16 | 5:10-7 pm | Boyd Neel Room 

Tom King: A Night at the Opera Improv 

Tuesday Performance Class: German Lied Tue Nov 20 | 12:10 pm | Walter Hall 

Weill’s Street Scene Thu Nov 22 - Sat Nov 24 | 7:30 pm | MacMillan Theatre 

Sun Nov 25 | 2:30 pm | MacMillan Theatre 


A Child’s Prayer 


Sat Nov 24 | 5 pm | Trinity College Chapel, 6 Hoskin Ave 



